DISEASE    AND   SOCIAL   LIFE

The same rules were applied in the Middle Ages. Segregation
of the lepers for life seemed the only measure available for the
protection of society. Individuals suspected of suffering from the
disease had to be reported to the authorities. They were examined,
and since the diagnosis had such terrible social consequences the
examination took place under particularly solemn circumstances,
never being carried out by one physician alone but by a group of
doctors who shared the responsibility. In Italy a lawyer was fre-
quently added to the group because the diagnosis had legal con-
sequences. Physicians and patient were under oath. The doctors
were exhorted to proceed with great care 4 and to remember well
the symptoms of true leprosy, to ponder over them repeatedly, and
not to trust a single symptom but only a combination of them, to
differentiate between characteristic and non-characteristic symp-
toms, and to be careful in formulating a judgment. It was explained
to the patient that the disease meant the salvation of his soul, and
that Christ had not despised such sick persons although human
society ostracized them.

If the diagnosis was uncertain, the sick were temporarily segre-
gated in loco remote a toto populo and were later re-examined.
But when the diagnosis was established beyond any doubt, the
leper was segregated for life. He was expelled from human society
and deprived of his civic rights; in some places a Requiem was held
for him, and thus he was declared dead as far as society was con-
cerned. He lived in a leprosarium outside the city walls in the
company of other lepers, all of whom were dependent on charity
for their sustenance. In the city of Treves he was given the follow-
ing instructions: 5

You shall never enter the churches, the market, the mill, the
bakery, nor attend any meetings.

You shall never wash your hands or whatever you may wish to
wash in springs, and when you wish to drink, you shall dip the water
with your cup or some other such vessel.
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